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Civil War claimed all six bro aS 
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tugging ripples, from epic tales of vicious battles leav- 

ing tens of thousands of dead and wounded, to intimate 
stories of a loved one’s final words received in a post-mortem 
letter to home. 

One story that may well bind both ends of this spec- 
trum, and has remained relatively hidden for 150 years and is 
unlike any other, is that of Iowa’s Littleton brothers. 

The discovery of this historic tale began in 2010 when 
Rosalee (Swanson) Thomas of Raleigh, N.C., offered Tom 
Woodruffof Louisa County, Iowa, her grandmother’s 57-page 
news clippings scrap book. Her grandmother, Olive Mary 
(Kemp) Carey, had diligently documented news from the late 
1800s into the 1900s in her Southeast Iowa home in Louisa 
County. Thomas wanted Woodruff, her deceased husband’s 
boyhood friend and a longtime member of the Louisa County 
Historical Society (LCHS), to have this collection in case it 
would be of interest to their local historians. 

Upon receipt of this book, Woodruff began to carefully 
curate the historical news thoughtfully assembled by Carey. 
On page 23, he found something that would change his life 
forever, rippling through the lives of everyone associated 
with the LCHS, and beyond. 

Buried in a “Local History” column from the May 2, 
1907, edition of the Columbus Gazette was a section talking 
about those who served in the American Civil War from 
Jefferson Township in Louisa County: “The Lyttleton (sic) 
family were less fortunate. Of the six brothers, only one 
lived to return and he shortly died of disease contracted in 
the service.” 

Six brothers from a family of 10, all perished because of 
the Civil War. The hunt for more information was on. 


| n its wake, the American Civil War left countless heart- 


Uncovering their story 

After the initial discovery, the research began in earnest. 
Ed Bayne joined Woodruff in leading the LCHS team in its 
quest to learn as much as they could about this epic historical 
event. The LCHS quickly invested themselves into gathering 
as much information as possible so that they could share this 
legacy with others. 

There was a sense of excitement and urgency in their 
work. 

Initial fact-finding uncovered the framework for the Lit- 
tleton family story. James Littleton married Martha (maiden 
name unknown) and started a family. The Littleton’s left 
Maryland with their first three children, George H. (b.1828), 
John W. (b.1831) and Thomas S. (b.1836), probably late in 
1836. Perhaps it was the pending birth of their fourth child 
that caused them to halt their westward journey, living in 
Ohio long enough to expand their family by two more chil- 
dren — William M. (b.1837) and Mary (b.1839). 

The family arrived in Louisa County in 1840, where the 
Iowa Territory had beckoned the Littleton’s and many other 
pioneers with the promise of land near the Mississippi River. 


James Littleton had enough cash to buy 200 acres of land, 
and his family continued to expand, with Rebecca (b.1841), 
Permilla (b.1843), Kendall (b.1843), Noah (b.1845) and Sarah 
(birth date not yet known). 

Both Martha (d.1853) and John (d.1860) died before the 
American Civil War (which was fought from 1861 to 1865) 
began, leaving 10 children ages 29 and younger behind, as the 
threat of a national civil war was looming over the nation. 

More than 3 million men fought in the Civil War and 
more than 600,000 Union and Confederate soldiers died dur- 
ing the war, a staggering loss. Besides the loss of life, many 
returning veterans were maimed and crippled with loss of 
limb, sight or other disfigurements, often making a return to 
their former trades impossible. 

A 2012 New York Times story, based on new research 
from J. David Hacker, a demographic historian from Bing- 
hamton University in New York, recalculated the death toll, 
increasing it by more than 20 percent, to 750,000. Scholars are 
embracing Hacker’s new calculations, based on his detailed 
studies of newly digitized census data from the 19th century. 

Though there were no significant battles in Iowa, the 
state played a large and important role in the American Civil 
War. It not only provided food, supplies and troops for the 
Union army, but no other state had a higher percentage of its 
male population between the ages of 15 and 40 serve in the 
military during the course of the war. 

Iowa’s casualties as listed in Civil War statistician’s Fred- 
rick H. Dyer’s “A Compendium of the War of the Rebellion” 
(1908) showed “3,540 killed and mortally wounded; 8,498 
died of disease; 515 died as prisoners of war; 227 deaths from 
accident, etc; and 221 (other) deaths, all causes except battle; 
Total deaths, 13,001 (this number may actually be more than 
15,000).” 

The Littleton brothers’ fate puts a human face on the 
sheer horror of the Civil War in a most dramatic and profound 
way. It is as personal a loss as every Civil War era family 
had to endure when faced with the death of a loved one. The 
Littleton sisters had to deal with this heart-rending tragedy 
six-fold. 

Initially, the Union thought the “rebellion of the South” 
would be squelched in a very short time. President Abraham 
Lincoln called for 90-day enlistment periods for volunteers 
and asked for a specific number from each state. The states 
responded swiftly and Lincoln’s goal was met. 

The first few battles brought the sobering reality that the 
war would not end quickly. More troops for longer commit- 
ments were needed. States were expected to arm and supply 
their own troops, and Iowa’s Gov. Samuel Kirkwood realized 
that he did not have enough weapons or ammunition to supply 
his troops. He sent Grenville Dodge, a surveyor and engineer, 
to Washington, D.C., to plead for supplies. Dodge was success- 
ful and returned to his home state, where he raised the Second 
Iowa Artillery Battery and the 4th Iowa Volunteer Infantry. 

Iowa was a leader in its patriotic commitment to the 
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Permilla Littleton Vanlaningham, one of the sisters of the 
Littleton brothers. 


Union cause, and soon men from across the state, especially 
in Southeast Iowa,: would answer Lincoln’s call to serve. 
Among them were the Littleton brothers. 

Thomas Littleton enlisted in Company C, 5th Iowa 
Infantry on July 16, 1861. 

William (Merrill) Littleton enlisted in Company K, 8th 
Iowa Infantry on Sept. 21, 1861. 

George Littleton enlisted in Company B of the 65th 
Illinois Infantry on March 26, 1862. (He was living in New 
Boston, Ill., at the time of his enlistment, just across the 
Mississippi River from Toolesboro, Iowa, his family’s home 
town. He was a laborer for a farmer, David J. Noble.) 

Kendall, John (Shelby) and Noah Littleton all enlisted in 
Company F, 19th Iowa Infantry on Aug. 21, 1862. 


KENDALL 
A few ounces of soft lead in the form of small arms ammuni- 
tion proved to be a most deadly weapon in the Civil War. 
The Minié ball, named after its French inventor, was incred- 
ibly destructive upon impact. Because of its weight, a head 
or abdominal wound was almost always fatat- When one of 
these bullets hit an extremity, it ripped through tissue and 
often shattered any bone upon impact. 

A pivotal battle for the Union Army happened soon after 
the last three Littleton brothers enlisted in the Union army. 

In December 1862, Union Gen. John M. Schofield was 
ordered to drive the Confederate forces from. southwest 
Missouri and invade northwest Arkansas. Schofield divided 
his Army of the Frontier into two forces, one under the com- 
mand of Brig. Gen. Francis J. Herron. Herron’s troops were 
to remain near Springfield, Mo., and his command included 
the men of Iowa’s 19th Infantry, with Kendall, John and 
Noah Littleton. 

The battle at Prairie Grove, Ark., was fierce, beginning 
early on Dec. 7, 1862. The 19th Infantry were deployed in 
the middle of the battle lines as the forces clashed. Herron; 
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eventually reinforced by troops under the command of Brig. 
Gen. James G. Bunt, forced the Confederate forces back. By 
the next day, the Confederate forces, low on ammunition and 
food, were forced to retreat. 

The Union’s victory at Prairie Grove — of which its 
battle site is still considered one of the most intact Civil War 
battlefields in the United States — gave them strategic con- 
trol of northwest Arkansas. But it took a toll on the Littleton 
family as Kendall Littleton was killed in battle there on Dec. 
7, 1862. He was buried in an unmarked trench grave on the 
battle site with his fallen comrades. 


JOHN 
While the battlefield deaths were staggering, fatalities from 
wounds accounted for more deaths than the number of sol- 
diers killed in combat. The ammunition used often carried 
dirt and other contaminants, making them a dual threat to 
any soldier on the receiving end of gun fire. Add to the fact 
that, as the Union army surgeon general claimed, the Civil 
War was fought “at the end of the medical Middle Ages,” and 
the scenario was ripe for death due to post-trauma diseases. 
John Littleton (also listed in military records as Shelby 
Littleton, his middle name) was a widower when he enlisted, 
having lost both his 18-year-old wife and 18-month-old daugh- 
ter. He was the only Littleton brother known to have married. 
John was wounded at Prairie Grove, and transported to the 
Fayetteville, Ark., hospital, where he died from his wounds 
11 days later. John was buried in the Fayetteville National 
Cemetery in an unmarked grave beside many others. 


NOAH 

One of the unheralded causes of death in any war is through 
accidents. Accidents during training, non-combat duty and 
other regular activities accounted for a significant number of 
deaths in the services. It has been documented that the first 
person killed in the Civil War was due to an accident. 

Noah Littleton, for example, survived the battle of Prai- 
rie Grove, but later.died an accidental death. 

On March, 1,1863, he was serving in Forsyth, Mo., with 
a large forage train of about 100.men, cavalry and infantry, 
returning from Yellville, Ark. A description of the ferry boat 
accident that day appeared later in. The Burlington Weekly 
Hawkeye, which published a first-hand account of the tragedy 
that befell seven members ‘of the 19th Iowa Regiment man- 
ning the overloaded boat. 

“When the boat was near:the middle of the stream, the 
guy ropes became disordered ...:.one-of them broke, letting 
the boat swing round and giving it such a jerk that it broke in 
the middle ,.. men began jumping off ... and they were:at the 
mercy of the stream...” 

Noah Littleton was one of the, seven who drowned: that 
day in the White River. He was buried at Springfield National 
Cemetery. 


GEORGE 

During the Civil War, both sides would often parole prison- 
ers, especially at the beginning of the war and after major 
battles. Neither side had the means to deal with large num- 
bers of captured troops, so the Union and Confederate gov- 
ernments adopted a traditional European system of parole 
and prisoner exchange. 

This system relied on prisoners not. taking up arms 
against their captors until formally exchanged for an enemy 
captive of equal rank. But it eventually proved too cumber- 
some and expensive to run, which was probably why George 
Littleton did not get transported to a Confederate prisoner of 
war camp. 

Eventually, perhaps the result of his imprisonment, 
George Littleton would succumb to a disease, a leading 
cause of death in the war. About three out of every five Union 
soldiers died from disease. The Confederate mortality rates 
were worse: about two out of three. 

George Littleton saw limited action in the war. He was 
captured at Harpers Ferry, Va., and later paroled.to Camp 
Sherman in Chicago, III. 

Illinois Civil War records indicate that he was dis- 
charged on Oct. 31, 1862, because of a‘disease contracted 
before enlistment. 

A 1907 Columbus Gazette story in Iowa contradicts this, 
referring to George Littleton dying shortly after returning 
home “from a disease contracted in the service.” 

Regardless, it seems most likely that he contracted his 
illness during service. Conflicting reports aside, he did what 
none of his brothers could — he returned to his home — 
where he died from the illness that ravaged his body. The 
exact date of George Littleton’s death is not yet known. It is 
believed that he was buried with his parents in a small family 
cemetery in Louisa County. 


WILLIAM 

The 8th Iowa Infantry, including William Littleton’s Com- 
pany K, was in the thick of many major battles between 
October 1861 and July 1862. These campaigns included 
Springfield, Mo.; the Siege of Corinth, Miss., (two such 
sieges); the Siege of Vicksburg, Miss.; and'the Siege of Jack- 
son, Miss. One of the most infamous" battles was fought at 
Pittsburgh: Landing: the Battle of Shiloh-on April 6-7, 1862, 
which claimed 23,746 lives. 

One pivotal arena at Shiloh was called the Hornet’s:-Nest, 
with fighting as fierce as the name implies. This site was on 
the main Union defensive line on April 6, where.men of Brig. 
Gens.: W. H.-L. Wallace and Benjamin Prentiss would take 
the brunt of a series of charges from Confederate Brig. Gen. 
Daniel Ruggles’ troops rather than bypass that position. 

The Confederates suffered heavy casualties, but won 
the position after Wallace’s death on the battlefield, creating 
disorganization, and Ruggles adding the onslaught of 50:can- 
nons to the battle. The Hornet’s Nest fell and Prentiss surren- 


dered his remaining 2,200-2,400 troops to the Confederates. 

Ironically, William Littleton was.a survivor of this 
conflict when he was wounded at the Hornet’s Nest and 
removed from that location before it was overrun. Of the 
nearly 6,700 Iowans sent into this horrific battle, more than 
2,400 Iowa farm boys, clerks.and countrymen perished 
— more than a third of the engaged Iowa troops. William 
Littleton’s next action listed was at the Siege of Corinth 
beginning on April 29, 1862. 

William Littleton (also listed in military records as 
Merrill -Littleton, using his middle name) experienced 
extensive battles during his two years of service. Soon after 
his final documented battle at Bogue Chitto Creek, Miss., 
on October 17, William Littleton contracted a disease and 
was sent to the hospital at Jefferson Barracks in St. Louis, 
Mo. He died there. on Dec. 12, 1863, and was buried in the 
National Cemetery there. 


THOMAS 

Thomas Littleton experienced more major battle campaigns 
— 10 total — than any of his brothers. These included the 
Siege of Corinth, Miss. (two campaigns); Iuka, Miss.; Fort 
Pemberton & Greenwood, Miss.; Port-Gibson, La.; Ray- 
mond, Miss.; and the’ Vicksburg, Miss., campaign, which 
included Jackson, Big Black River Bridge, Champion Hill 
and the Siege of Vicksburg — all of which were fought in 
Mississippi. 

The Vicksburg campaign was_one of the more remark- 
able and important campaigns of the American Civil War. 
The fortress of Vicksburg and its Confederate defenders 
under Lt. Gen. John Pemberton held-a strategic upper hand, 
with batteries overlooking the Mississippi, thus controlling 
river traffic and any hope for the Union forces to move sup- 
plies along this watery thoroughfare. 

President Lincoln’ stated that, “We can take all the 
northern ports of the Confederacy, and they can defy us 
from Vicksburg.” 

He continued his assessment of Vicksburg’s strategic 
importance by stating, “...as valuable as New Orleans will be 
to us, Vicksburg-will be more so.” 

Ultimately, under the command of Union Gen. Ulysses 
S. Grant and Vice Admiral David G. Farragut, a series of 
combined land and sea onslaughts would prove the downfall 
of what the Confederacy’s President Jefferson Davis called, 
“The nailhead that held the South’s two halves together.” 

Union victories at Champion Hill and Big Black Bridge 
would leave Pemberton’s forces weakened. Under the relent- 
less siege of Vicksburg, Pemberton ultimately surrendered on 
July 4, 1863, giving the North one of their greatest victories. 

After his capture at Missionary Ridge, Tenn., Thomas 
Littleton was.imprisoned at the notorious prison in Ander- 
sonville, Ga., where he died June 16, 1864. He was buried in 
the Andersonville National Cemetery. The American Civil 
War had claimed its final Littleton brother. 
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Littleton Brothers Memorial 
Project is underway 


A major fundraising effort will officially launch 
in September to erect a monument under the 
direction of the Louisa County Historical Society 
(LCHS) and designer Will Thomson of lowa City- 
based Armadillo Arts, whose original portraits of 
the Littleton brothers grace the cover and inside 
pages of this issue of lowa History Journal. 


The compelling nature of this story 
cemented Thomson’s involvement 
with the Littleton Brothers Memorial 
Project. While he has worked as a 
designer of dozens of historical 
museum exhibits and several 
outdoor educational exhibits, 
Thomson said that the 
Littleton Brothers Memorial 
Project has afforded him a 
new challenge as he strives 
to find the right balance of 
somber reflection, histor- 
ical tribute, cultural pride 

and deep emotion. 


“Besides,” Thomson said, 
“it may be the last Civil 
War monument erected, 
as we are 150 years 
out from the event, but 
the importance of the 
Littleton brothers’ sacri- 
fice will never dim.” 


A nine-foot stele (an 

upright stone) of 

Mesabi black granite 
will be erected on a two-foot pedestal of Barre gray 
granite in a circular plaza surrounded by native 
lowa vegetation. The black granite slab is cut off 
unevenly at the top, a symbol of life cut short. On 
one side of the stele will be text describing the 
story of the six brothers and the other side will be 
engraved with a piece of symbolic artwork and the 
title “The Last Full Measure of Devotion,” a refer- 
ence to President Abraham Lincoln’s immortal 
dedication of the Gettysburg National Cemetery. 
The edge of the stele will be inscribed with the 
names, service unit and dates of each Littleton 
brother, and on the Barre granite base will be only 
the family name — Littleton. 


Also relevant to the Littleton Brothers Memorial 
Project are Thomson’s family ties to the American 
Civil War. His great grandfather was an Infantry 
Captain in Gen. Robert E. Lee’s army, who fought 
at Anteitam, Gettysburg, Spotsylvania, The 
Wilderness and Cold Harbor before his surrender 
at Appomattox, where he received his parole and 
walked home to North Carolina to resume life as 
a farmer. Thomson traces his life in museum work 
directly to family ties with history and the tradi- 
tion of narrative born there. To learn more about 
him, visit armadilloarts.org. 
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Paying the ultimate sacrifice 

By the end of the Civil War, 76,534 Iowa men had served in 
the Union army. Per capita, Iowa sent more soldiers to the 
Civil War than any other state. 

Much has been rediscovered about the six Littleton broth- 
ers, yet much remains cloaked in obscurity after more than 
150 years. Now that the door to this story has been reopened, 
new information will be added to this family’s unprecedented 
place in American Civil War history. 

Although more details remain to be discovered, veri- 
fied and expanded, the core reality of this story is that one 
family from Louisa County, Iowa, lost its entire male lineage 
because of their patriotic response to the Civil War’s call to 
action and duty. 

There is no doubt that any loss of life in war is terrible, 
yet the loss of all six brothers from one family serves as the 
grimmest reminder of all possible sacrifices exacted by a war 
that still reverberates in our national conscience. 

Another discovery happened while checking census 
records and through interviews with descendants. Records 
indicate that John Littleton’s ethnicity as mulatto. Accord- 
ing to records, there were several Louisa County residents 
of African-American heritage, opening another significant 
aspect to these events. 

A dedicated group in Louisa County, gaining support 
on a state and national level, is leading the efforts to erect a 
monument befitting of the Littleton brothers’ ultimate sacri- 
fice. The monument, they hope, will resonate with everyone 
who joins in reverently remembering the ultimate sacrifice 
paid by the Littleton brothers a century-and-a-half ago. m 


(John Busbee is a creative projects developer, founder of 
“The Culture Buzz” with its weekly arts and culture two- 
hour radio broadcast on KFMG, freelance writer and film 
production professional. He also has been an advocate for 
arts, culture, history, literature, music and entertainment as 
a key element for creative economy in making our communi- 
ties and state the best they can be.) 


